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Merry Christmas 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION AT SEA 
By Daniel Henderson N.R.G. 
Author of Hidden Coasts: the Life of Admiral Wilkes, U.S.N. 


Let us begin our story of Christmas activities in remote seas and coves by exploring 
the Tasmania of our fellow-member Captain Harry O’May, of Hobart. In a book-gift from 
him (Charles Barrett's Isle of Mountains), we find bits of the manuscript of Captain James 
Kelly, who circumnavigated Tasmania in a small open whaleboat with four men as crew. 
After rounding the Southwest Cape, and giving a name to Port Davey, a harbor teeming with 
crayfish - he steered northward, but on December 22nd was weatherbound in a snug cove, 
where he stayed for three days, besieged by strong gales from the west end and by surging 
seas. But the stouthearted men had a Merry Christmas. Kelly's journal entry is here 
given just as he wrote it: 


We had a Glorious feed for Dinner. Two Black Swans, one roasted, the other a Sea Pie, 
a three decker in the large Iron Pot. A first rate Christmas Dinner on the West Coast of 
Van Dieman’s Land - after Dinner named the Cove, Christmas Cove, by throwing a glass 
of Brandy in the Salt Water and Three Hearty Cheers for the occasions. 
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CHRISTMAS ON MAUNA LOA 


From the journals of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, USN, whose naval exploring expedition 
included a surveying climb to the summit of Hawaii's volcano Mauna Loa, we take an account 
of a Christmas Day his party spent miserably in wild storms above the craters. 


"The native porters, almost naked and chilled by the gales, had cast away the boxes 
of provisions and fled down the trail; with the deserters went all hopes of an abundant 
Christmas feast. Christmas-day set in quity stormy with snow and a gale from the south- i 
west; it was very cold, and the only way we had of keeping warm was to wrap ourselves up 

with blankets and furs. ‘Je had just wood enough to heat a little chocolate. We also em- 
ployed ourselves in building a high stone wall around a space large enough to contain the 
houses and tents, when they should all arrive, having found the necessity of it to protect c 
ourselves from the violent winds. 


"By eight o'clock we had another violent gale from the southwest. I do not think I 
ever passed such a night; it blew a perfect hurricane for several hours, causing an in- 
cessant slamming, banging, and slapping of the tents, as though hundreds of persons were 
beating them with clubs. These noises, added to the howling of the wind over the crater, 
rendered the hours of darkness truly awful. The two other tents were blown down. The men 
lay under the fallen tents and were made far more comfortable by the accident. 


"But a post-Christmas breakfast awaited the sufferers; when daylight came, the storm 
somewhat abated in violence, and I dispatched the men for the tents and wood, a part of 
which had been dropped by one of the natives within a mile of our position. A man soon 
returned with the wood, and another brought forward a calabash, in which we fortunately 
found some provisions, and we soon had what we little expected, something to eat, and what 
the men called a comfortable breakfast." 


CHRISTMAS HARBOR 


Circumnavigator Cook, in command of the RESOLUTION and DISCOVERY, left London on June 
24th of the explosive year of 1776 for his third voyage. He meant to establish headquarte: 
at New Albion, our Northwest coast, and from there try to find in the north a passage 

between Asia and America. 


On December 24th he was seeking a good harbor on or near the new French discovery 
Kerguelen Land, following the coast southward from Cape Francois, he found on Christmas 
Day a low-lying atoll, with an easy entrance. It was summer time there, and they were to 
dine on what the shore provided. Fresh water was plentiful; fish could be caught with 
hook and line; the penguins and other birds must serve in place of meats of old England; 
instead of the goose hanging high, they strung up island fowl, killed seals, and stored 
their fat and blubber. 


The Captain did not make a ceremony of the day itself, he kept the crews filling cask 
of spring water for two days, and then on December 27th, he gave them a day for celebra- 
tion. One of the sailors rambling, brought back to the ship a quart bottle containing a 
parchment with the following inscription, which gives our scholars something to chew over; 
a parchment with this inscription. 


Ludovico XV. Galliarum 

rege et d. de Boynes 

regi a secretis ad Res 
Maririmas annis 1772 et 1773 


Cook respected the claims of other nations and he wrote on the reverse side of the 
parchment: "Naves Resolution et Discovery de Rege Magne Britannae Decembris 1776" and 

put the paper back in the bottle and covered the mouth with a leaden cap. He then de- 
posited the flask on a little hill on the north shore. Displaying the British flag, he 
named the place of the festival, Christmas Harbour. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY ON THE KARLUK 


Captain Bob Bartlett, the right-hand man of Arctic explorer Peary, had been called 
into service by the Canadian Government. Viljalmar Stefansson, in charge of that country's 
Arctic Expedition, 1913-1916, asked Bartlett to take command of the flagship KARLUK. ‘The 


aim was to find outif a new land or continent lay, as had been suggested, north of the 
Beaufort Sea. 


Bartlett and his men were in winter quarters near Wrangell Island. Stefansson had 
led a party away on a land expedition. Christmas Day approached and the Skipper felt home- 
sick, remembering that this would be the fourth Christmas he had spent in the Arctic. But 
he rallied his spirits for a proper celebration of the holiday. Being in the home of 
Santa Claus, the whole party joined to observe the day with a jollity the Saint would ap- 
prove. Decorations: flags of the International Code, and festoons of colored ribbon bought 
at the trading-post at Point Barrow. 


Program: the usual races and tussels, and an obstacle race. The start of this race 
was on the ice alongside the starboard side, about amidships. From there they were to 
leap under the jib-boom, from which was suspended loops of rope through which they must 
pass. Then they must scramble under sledges turned bottom up. Then they had to race to 
and fro in a deep track dug in the snow that was just wide enough for one man - the fun 
came when the runners floundered in trying to pass each other. 


In a pitch-dark igloo each man had to find his own life-belt and put it on just as 
if an alarm had sounded aboard ship; a man must rush in and out several times to see if 
the life-belt was his own. The first man with his belt on won the race. And what did 
Hefty Captain Bob do? He pulled in the tug-of-war, and helped his side to win. 


At 4:30 P.M. the dinner was served: oyster soup, lobster, bear steak, ox tongue, 
potatoes, green peas, asparagus and cream sauce, pickles; mince pie and plum pudding, 
mixed nuts, tea and cake. 


The typed menu ended with the cheerful prayer: 
"God rest you, Merry Gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay} 


And so they felt, as they sat smoking cigars and cigarettes and listening to a con- 
cert on the Victrola. 


It was well that the men of the KARLUK had a Merry Christmas, and a pleasant New 
Year's Day. On January 10th, in the evening, Bartlett heard a splitting crushing noise 
below. The ice astern had broken off and a sheet of it, moving along the starboard side, 
had thrust a spear of it into the engine room, ripping the timbers for ten feet or more. 
The pump was put out of commission and the break was beyond repair. 


Giving the order, "All hands abandon ship" Captain Bob put the disc Chopin's Funeral 
March on the Victrola, and the last man aboard, stepped ashore just as the ship made the 
final plunge. 


NAVY VEIGHS TH: FATE FIVE HISTORIC SHIPS 
From the New York Times November 9,1953 


Washington November 8. Five grand old ships, whose names ring with memories of 
glorious exploits are weighing heavily on the Navy's conscience. The CONSTITUTION, CON- 
STSLLATION, HARTFORD, OLYMPIA and OREGON lie tied up in backwaters, ravaged by mold, rot 
and rust. And the Navy which they helped make great cannot come to their rescue. The 
Navy estimates it would cost about %40,000,000 to restore the ships as they were in their 
fightin; days. And therein is the Navy's quandry. It cannot spend money appropriated for 
the active fleet on the rebuilding of these vessels. Their decks could never launch a 
guided missile. They are just relics, old warhorses. There is no sting in their shot nor 
speed in their sails or ancient engines, though once they were redoubtable. Once they 
were rebuilt their future would be assured...Localities and patriotic groups would like 
to maintain them as floating museums of the living past. 
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A TRIBUTE TO LILUT. COL. WILLIAM FRANCIS SPICER 
by J. Templeman Coolidge 


The belaying pin plan published in the Journal of the U.S. frigate CONSTITUTION was 
drawn by Dr. Karl Vogel of New York City from the notes of Col. William F. Spicer in 1925. 

. This was two years prior to the 1927-1931 restoration of this famous ship. Col. Spicer 
and Dr. Vogel were sincere friends whose aims and untiring efforts were to bring back a 
bit of the almost forgotten past and to make it available for future generations. Both 

° were working on a model of the CONSTITUTION at the same time and each was a well known ex~ 


pert on the overall and minute details of the CONSTITUTION. They were excellent craftsmen 
and their models still command admiration when viewed today. 


We have accordingly reproduced a brief tribute to Col. Spicer written to Dr. Vogel in 
1928 by the late J. Templeman Coolidge, formerly of the Marine Museum, Boston. Dr. Vogel 
presented the letter to Bruce Grant who in turn gave it to the Nautical Research Guild for 
publication. 


Lieut. Col. William Francis Spicer 


A figure familiar to the residents of Beacon Hill during the winter months will be 
missed. Lieut. Col. Willian F. Spicer, a retired officer of the U.S. Marine Corps, died 
at Kittery, Maine, on August 10. 1928, in the 78th year of his age; and so has passed a 
man of rare character and varied talents, rightly characterized as a "gallant gentleman, 
poet, musician, painter and masterly crattsman". A retiring men of handsome mien and vigor 
ous step, straight in statement as in actions; living modestly on a slender pension away 
from the noise and rush of the world which irritated and disturbed him; Colonel Spicer, was 
withal, a keen observer, a charmiag companion and a real lover of beoks. Thus endowed, 
his pleasure in good people and good things naturally followed, and he enjoyed life in full 
measure, giving generous ~espnonse in eppreciation and service; but when it came to shams 
* and. bores and barking dogs and apple-steeling boys (his apples, of course), then the vials 
of nis wrath was unloosed in good strong terms; and, sad to relate, missionaries and sky- 
pilots were included in this list. 


His first love was the sea and the contemplation and study of sailing ships - notably 
of the square-rigged frigate type to which he was attached, and which was wont to use sails 
almost entirely on long voyages. This proved to be an unexpected and valuable apprentice- 
ship for the work to come. 


From inheritance as well as boyhood associations, the call of thé sea was in his blood 
This boyhood was spent at Charlestown Navy Yard when his father was in command. There, 
running free, he came across the old ships in dock which appealed to his eager imagination; 
and, frequently the yard shops, the men whose interest was aroused by the boy, taught him 
the use of tools, which was to serve him well in later years. 


His grandfather, Peter Worthington Spicer, was a midshipman in the War of 1812; his 
<< father, Commodore William F. Spicer, served through the Civil War; he, himself, in command 
of a company of Marines, was in action with the landing forces at Guantanamo in the Spa- 
nish American War; while his association with the Navy included services on board the 
BROOKLYN in China during the Boxer Rebellion; on the SWATARA in the Last, and later aboard 
. the KEARSAGE, the ATLANTA, the CHICAGO, and a second time on the BROOKLYN, which ended his 
service at sea. After spending many years on shipboard, it was natural that Colonel Spice: 
should have acquired an intimate knowledge of square-rigged vessels of the past, which borv 
fruit in the production of two notable specimens of his work; models in scale of the fri- 
gate CONSTITUTION, which bears witness to his knowledge, patience, painstaking research 
and skillful hand. 


Twelve years were spent collectively on these two models. They entailed careful 
study, not only of the plans and records preserved in the Navy Department at Washington, 
but of books and other information on the construction and rig of old time vessels, in- 
cluding consultation with brother officers who were familiar with, or even who had sailed 
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on the CONSTITUTION in her last cruising days. There were mistakes in official plans to 
correct, and changes (made in the ship in succeeding years) to be reconciled; she had been 
completely rebuilt twice, and again partly restored; and again partly restored; and as 
CONSTITUTION lay moored at the Charlestown Navy Yard, she differed in several points from 
the design of Humphreys when launched in 1797. If any detail, however advanced, was not 
entirely satisfactory, it was done over, and egain over - until it satisfied an exacting 
eye. To illustrate this by two examples: when the rudder pintles and braces were in place, 
a slight divergence, imperceptible to the average eye, required that the whole complicated 
adjustment be taken off and done over again. The bow brackets of perplexing turns and ad- 
justment were remade five times before they could be pronounced right, and so on in many 
ceses. To a friend who noted the extreme care given to every detail, Col. Spicer re- 


sponded: "I want this model to be so accurate that it can be referred to by those seeking 
information . 


Col. Spicer used a beautiful set of small tools, some of ingenious device. Among 
them a small hook used to fish out stray parts dropped below decks, or to catch refractory 
lines; a pair of surgeon's tweezers served to fasten ropes and parts inaccessible to human 
fingers through a maze of rigging. These tools, with a jeweller's lathe were special time 
savers, when the count of thimbles of varying size rose to 535; blocks to 461; robands 489; 
reef points 1,051; belaying pins 152;and cringles to 94. 


The first model of the CONSTITUTION,now in the Marine Museum of Boston,was frequently 
sailed on the Piscataqua River, and a number of photographs testify to its truth to life; 
witness also the impression made upon a retired Navy officer, who, being shown them in 
Washington, exclaimed in indignation, "Sir, it is a d--- shame to risk that old ship at 
sea, she is in no condition to go out under sail, and will surely be sunk". The second 
model, completed in the early spring of 1928, in the Navy Hospital at Portsmouth is on dis- 
play in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where she has found a permanent home in company 
with other models, American and foreign. Pe 
Col. Spicer's account of how the first model came to be made, and in detail how it 
was made, step by step, is deposited in the Marine Museum. A paragraph from the intro- 
duction runs as follows: "This model may prove of interest to all lovers of the famous 
old ship, as well as keeping alive memories handed down to us by those who in their youth 
sailed and served on board of this type of vessel; and to those to whose eyes, no doubt, 
the broad ocean has often presented scenes that illustrate, as nothing could illustrate - 
the poetry of the sea as exemplified by those most stately and graceful sailing ships of 
by-gone days." 


The details of how the first model came into possession of the Marine Museum, may be 
of some interest. Col. Spicer had written to the Museum of Fine Arts offering the model 
for a moderate consideration. That institution, not then including ship models in its 
lists of treasures, passed the letter on to the President of the Marine Museum,who, in 
consultation with one of the Directors, wrote to the colonel asking that the offer be 
turned over to the Marine Museum. A courteous answer from Hawaii declined to accept that 
suggestion. Later on, in a personal interview, at his Kittery dwelling, the refusal was & 
kindly but firmly held to. Both the N.Y. Yacht Club and Annapolis desired to acquire the 
model. The situation did not look encouraging but in a second interview, it was urged 
that Boston, where the ship was built and launched and remained moored - was the rightful 
home of the -model. 


This argument prevailed and the model was installed in the Marine Museum of Boston in 
the Old State House. Considering that seven and one-half years were spent on the work and 
considering its exceptional quality, the Marine Museum owes Col. Spicer a debt of grat- 
itude for deciding in its favor. 


It is probable that long after the lapse of time has obliterated the names of the 
men now in the public eye, these models of a celebrated and beloved Frigate will remain a 
lasting memorial to Col. William F. Spicer. 
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U.S.S. CONSTELLATION 
from James W. Harbin, Jr. Assistant Secretary 


The Maritime Museum Committee of the Maryland Historical Society met in the Baltimore 
Office of its President, former Senator L. Radcliffe on July 30, to take steps to acquire 
for Baltimore the historic U.S. Frigate CONSTELLATION built in that city in 1797 


The committee passed the following resolution: Resolved, that the Committee on the 
; Maritime Museum approves the idea of transferring the U.S.S. CONSTELLATION to Baltimore 
and will explore means of accomplishing this purpose. 


8 Members of the Maritime Museum Committee present were G. H. Pouder, Chairman; Marion 
V. Brewington; Wm. C. Steuart, and Richard H. Randall; Senator Radcliffe, James W. Foster, 
director of the Maryland Historical Society; Harold R. Manakee, Donald F. Stewart, who has 
labored diligently and effectively to have the frigate returned to the city; Charles Scar- 
lett, and others interested in the project. A representative of Congressman Samuel Friedel 
was also in attendance and offered the Congressman's whole-hearted support. 


Following discussion of possible ways and means for the return of the now decrepid 
frigate to the port where she was built, it was decided that a special committee should be 
appointed to consult the Navy Department so that an intelligent decision could be made as 
to the Society's future course of action. 


Those present at the meeting felt that it would be more advisable to place the "Con- 
stellation" on a cement base on dry land at Fort McHenry, rather than to restore the 

ancient vessel to a seaworthy condition. This method would reduce the cost of operation, 
and would allow the original timbers to be protected for all time. 


There was disagreement among thase present with the earlier views expressed by the 
naval historian, Howard I. Chapelle, to the effect that the "Constellation" when she was 
rebuilt in 1854, lost her identity. 


A letter was read from Leonard F, Cushing, well-known naval architect, now stationed 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard, dealing with the practicability of removing the vessel from 
Boston to Fort McHenry. He considers this operation entirely feasible. 


Mr. Cushing is the Naval architect member of the committee for the upkeep and pre- 
servation of both the "Constellation" and the "Constitution", which are now tied up in the 
Naval Shipyard at Boston. Five years ago, when it seemed likely Congress would authorize 
the reconstruction of the "Constellation", Mr. Cushing was appointed by the Navy to super- 
vise her rebuilding. He has recently devoted more than a year to an historical study of 

the frigate. 


Local efforts already made looking to the return of the "Constellation" to Baltimore 
e include a unanimous resolution by the City Council of Baltimore requesting the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Congress of the United States to return the frigate "Constellation" to Balti- 
more Harbor where she may be “mounted and preserved as a reminder of a great era in the 
early days of the United States Navy." Senators Beall and Butler, Maryland's representa~ 
tive in the U. S. Senate, have also introduced bills to carry out the City Council Reso- 
lution, as has Representative Friedel. 


Various local organizations have placed themselves on record as favoring the drive 
and offered their support. These include Baltimore's two leading maritime groups, the 
Steamship Trade Association and the Propeller Club. Both the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars have joined in the effort; the Maryland departments of both groups 
not only have declared in favor of the move, but have agreed to join in a campaign to col- 
lect funds to finance the restoration. 


THE EDNA HOYT 


The Last East Coast Five Masted Schooner 
by Francis E, Bowker, N.R.G. 


It has been interesting to read in the Journal the articles on the great seven-master 
THOMAS W. LAWSON and the GEORGE W. WELLS. Mighty vessels they were, and in their day they 
attracted a great deal of attention. Before them came the five-masters, giants in their 
time, and before them the four-masters attracted attention after the novelty of the three 
masts on a fore - and - after had worn off, 


Progressively as the tonnage increased in the large schooners, so the number of masts 
increased until the zenith was reached in the THOMAS W. LAWSON with her huge tonnage and 
her seven masts, From the date of the LAWSON's launching the trend was downward, both as 
to size and number of masts. The last six-master on the east coast was the WYOMING, laun- 
ched in 1909, the last five-master (East coast) was the EDNA HOYT. After her came the 
four-master JOSIA B. CHASE, and several three-masters, = 


The EDNA HOYT was not only the last five-master built on the East Coast, but next to 
the tiny ELVIRA BALL, of only 869 tons, she was the smallest and to cap it all she was the 
last East Coast five-master to operate commercially. Her registered tonnage was only 1512 
tons, less than half the tonnage of the huge JANE PALMER, yet it was this small tonnage 
which led to her retention in active service until 1938. 


= It was in 1934 that I first heard of the EDNA HOYT. She made headlines when she 
loaded general cargo at the foot of Wall Street, New York City for Venezuela. I was six- 
teen years old, and had recently returned from my first trip to sea, a six week voyage as 
workaway in a little Nova Scotian three-master down to the Bay of Fundy and back with 
lumber, Though the EDNA HOYT had sailed and I faced another year at school, I made up my 
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mind that she was a vessel in which I would have to sail. Accordingly, I went back to my 

studies until I saw a news item which mentioned that the EDNA HOYT had arrived in Jackson- 
ville, Florida with fertilizer from Venezuela, and she was expected to load a cargo of 
lumber for New York. With that information, and six weeks experience in my little three 
master, I made my way to Boston, boarded Captain Harold Foss (owner of the EDNA HOYT) in 
his office and asked for a job in the HOYT when she came north. I don't know yet what 
there was about my appeal but after several trips to Captain Foss's office, during which 
the EDNA HOYT was delayed in loading at Jacksonville, I finally left for that port armed 

. with a letter of introduction to the HOYT's master, Captain Robert Rickson. The letter 


stated that I was to be signed on as an ordinary seaman at the rate of $30 per month for 
the voyage north. 


One of my fondest recollections is of the day when seventeen year old boy, having 
paid his way by bus from Boston to Jacksonville first saw the beautifully kept EDNA HOYT 
lying at the wharf at Commercial Point. If ever a Yankee ship gave credit to her fla, by 
means of her neat appearance the EDA HOYT did. Her fresh scraped spars stood out against 
the blue of the southern sky which combined with the fresh white paint brought out the 
color of the Oregon pine. Her grey hull and white trim were clean and neat while sail 
covers and awnings added to the look she had of being well cared for and prosperous. Her 
decks were as clean as scrubbing could make them, and with her long jibboom thrusting up- 
ward, and outward from her sweeping sheer she was indeed a sight to behold. It was not 
uncommon for people viewing the EDNA HOYT to ask whether she was a yacht, for it was al- 
most impossible for anyone to imagine a cargo ship presenting such a picture of neatness. 


The HOYT was what men used to the really big schooners, would term a "handy little 
vessel". To me she apveared huge. ‘Jhen I boarded the vessel I found Captain Rickson 
sitting under the avming on the quarter deck talking with the mate and Mrs. Rickson. When 
he read my letter from Captain Foss I thought he would explode. ‘hen he told me that I 

€ had better take myself ashore and go home where I belonged, I got ready to explode myself. 


The upshot of it all was I was told to take my gear aboard the next day, put it in the 
fo'c'stle and be ready to turn to. 


I found that my shipmates were all colored, and all old seamen at that. It was quite 
a test for a seventeen year old kid. ue made the trip to New York, discharged part of our 
cargo there, and brou,ht the bal:ince to Portland, Maine. 


A year. later I made a trip in the HOYT from Boston to Perth Amboy, N.J. Leaving 
her there I went in the four master ALVEIIA, and started a career in large schooners that 
terminated with the war. The EDiA HOYT continued in the ‘est Indies and coastwise trade 
until she made her final trip to Europe in 1937., In the winter of 1936 the EDNA HOYT 
delivered the last cargo of coal ever to be brought into Boston by a sailin,; vessel. In 
1938 she brought a cargo of salt from Turks Island to Boston, and then proceeded to Hali- 
fax where she loaded lumber for Queenstown Ireland (? I think). ‘Jith her cargo discharged 
she loaded coal at Cardiff for Laguayra, Venezuela, but in rough weather in the Bay of 
Biscay she was so badly damaged that she limped into Lisbon in such bad shape that she 
* was never repaired. I understand that eventually she was broken up. 


As a sailer the EDNA HOYT was not remarkahle. For size she «as only remarkable for 
her smallness. In as far as looks go I should say there was never a prettier, or a 
better kept five-master. As the last five-niaster on the Last Coast she attracted atten- 
tion wherever she went, and she must have broken some kind of a record when over five 
hundred persons applied for jobs, or passages, in her when she loaded at lall Street in 
1934. I don't know how much money the EDINA HOYT earned during her eighteen years, but 
she spent her time working even when dozens of other vessels were rotting at their moor- 
ings. She was a good vessel and she ended her days by struggling into port with her crew 
still intact, even though her ow back was broken. 
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From Captain Harry Daniel, Montevideo: 
Yes, another Christmas will soon be with us...I spent my first Christmas at sea in 
port, Christmas 1900, in Port Elizabeth, South ifrica, discharging coal out of the 900 ton 
bark BAIICA of Glasgow. I Was 13 years old and a bit. The next Christmas,1901, I also 
spent in port in the same bark, in Fiume in the Adriatic, where the bark was up for sales 
There were only the Captain, second mate, another boy and myself on board, and I was cook 
with the job of getting the Christmas dinner for the others. I shall never forget that 
Christmas dinner because I lost half a dollar over the duff, and in 1901 half a dollar was 
quite a lot of money to a small boy on a British sailing ship. 


The turkey and the rest of the dinner was a great success, and I enjoyed it as much 
as anyone else, but the Duff was a most unholy failure. That's because it was made from 
nothing else but flour and raisins and water. There was nothing else, no fats, and the 
Captain wouldn't buy anything. So the Duff was a round solid ball of hardness and would 
have served as a shot for one of the guns of OLD IRONSIDES. I gent it along to the saloon, 

but they sent it back. I managed to cut some slices off it and fried them and sent them & 
along, but they sent them back again. I couldn't eat it myself even, and I could chew 

nails in those days. The other boy chipped me about the Duff and said it would sink. I 

thought that anything made of flour couldn't sink, so I bet him half a dollar that the 


Duff would float, and heaved it overboard. It sank, and I lost my half dollar. I haven't 
got over my grief yet! 


From John J. O'Donnell, 570 tony Island Blvd., Chicaro, 37, Illinois. 
I am opening a shop here in Chicago, which I call the MIDST MODEL SHIP OUTFITTERS, where 
I will manufacture and sell ship model kits and fittings. A show room with a number of 
ship models of various types, color prints of ships and interesting blue prints will 
decorate the walls. Otherwise the shop will be somewhat crude and rough. Members of the 
Guild will always be welcomed and if any have the inclination to start work on their 
models, they may do so in my shop. I hope to bring new members into the Guild by re- 
stricting use of my equipment to members only. At this time, there is no other model 


establishment in or near Chicago that caters exclusively to ship model builders as I plan 
to do on and after December Ist. 


From Fred T. Manning = Vancouver, 3.C. 
My wife and I visited Chicago where we were the guests of the John Flynn's. John's models 
are without doubt the finest I have ever seen. Nach model is planked and ribbed and the 
iron work is cut and filed from solid brass, all the fittings are fastened with threaded 
wire. John takes each one over to Lake Michigan and ballasts them to float at the correct 


waterline level, before placing them on the mantel. I am sure grateful to the Guild for 
meeting such fine folks as John and his wife. 


From Edward S. Roy, Nantucket Island. 


«++eFinished my yacht AM RICA last spring and sold her a couple of days after. Then I 
finished my little Dutch Sloop of 1820 in September and sold her on completion. Had no 
idea that I was going to commercialize but Charley Sayle is so rushed up and there 

seems to ve a demand down here for models. I am now working on Chapelle's (11.R.G.) Revenue 
Cutters of 1520 and hope to finish up the model that Nitita Carpenko started of the JOHN 
ADAMS, She is all planked (not framed) and to 5/32" scale; have her nearly ready to rig. 
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Another future prospect is a vessel of the Spritsail Topmast Era and now have a few books 
on the subject including Anderson's, also John R. Stevens (NeReG.) "Old Time Ships", In 
this, the only plans that interest me are from Denmark. This country has very little to 
offer other than the standard models such as CONSTITUTION, Sailin, Navy and whalers and 
some Clippers, but Europe has a variety of plans of the periods not covered here. I have 
joined the Marine Museum in Paris and have a set of their plans for an XEBEC which are 
certainly well done and I hope to build her in the near future. fei 


The Ship Model Maker's Club of Boston are holding meetings at Massachusetts Institution 
and Charley Sayle and I received letters from them only the day before the meeting, they 
do not realize we are stuck on an Island and travel is a little slow when the planes do 
not run. ‘Je both hope to get up there sometime to a meeting. 


From Dr. James F. Mumma, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I am still working on the CUTTY SARK and at present am in the process of gold leafing the 
sheer moulding. As the model is on a 3/32" scale I have been advised by practically every- 
one to forget the gold leaf and simply use gilt paint. However it has come to my atten- 
tion that old John Willis had her moldings picked out in real gold leaf, so that's the 

way it shall be! I have also coppered her hull, just to prove that it can be done per- 
fectly on this smal]. scale. Every single piece of literature I've seen tells you not to 
attempt coppering on anything less than 1/8 or 3/16" scale. Being an ardent CUTTY SARK 
fan, I have collected and am still collecting a considerable number of books, plans, pic- 
tures, and data on her and \ould be happy to pass on any information I may have to inter- 
ested Guild members. I am looking forward to more shop notes and hints by the experts. 


QUERIES 


Query No. 159 of Frank S. Bunnell, P.O. 3ox 162, ‘tratford, Connecticut. Information 
wanted as to Captain Thomas Davis, a friend of Capt. James Day (1780-1852) of New London, 
Conn. Captain Day named his youngest son (>. 1820) "Thomas Davis Day". Dana ("Two Years 
Before the Mast") says that American sailors, unable to pronounce Hawaiian names, dubbed 
the Kanakas "Tom" or "Dick". One was called "Hope" after his first ship; another was 
"Tom Davis", after his first captain. Cutler ("Greyhounds of the Sea") mentions Captain 
Davis of the LIBERTY. Could these three be one and the same person, and what is known of 
him (or them)? 

Query No. 160 — SAVANNAH - by Max L. O'Starr - 3662 Sueirro Street, Hayvard, California. 
I am building a Boucher's Savannah. I would like the following details which are not 
show in these plans. 1. Location of the doors and windows on the engine room. 2. Lo- 
cation of ships boats. 3. Butt joints of the deck planking. 4. Details of the doors 
on the companion way. 5. Details of the hatch covers. 6. \What was the home port of 
this ship? The drawing shows a half view of the stern with her name on the port side - 
was this repeated on the starboard? 


U.S.C.G. TANEY 
An Interesting Ship Model Plan 
from the Directory of Ship Model Plans 


Although the Directory of Ship Model Plans is concerned primarily with plans of 
sailing vessels, eccasionally a plan for a modern vessel appears that demands the atten- 
tion of the most ardent student of sail. Such a plan is the set drawn by Jillis L. Nye, 
3038 Bridge Street, Hayward, Calif. of the U.S.C.G. TANNEY, built in 1956, and used for 

a weather station, aircraft information center, and searci and rescue. The set is com- 
posed of three sheets of unusually clear blueprints, scale 1/8" equals 1', giving hull 
length of 41", The plans are compiled from the builder's blueprints and from visits to 
the vessel. The drafting, is excellent and the detail views are numerous and so clear that 
this set is sufficient fdr the construction of a perfect model. Also this type of cutter 
has very pretty lines tha‘t compare with the best of the clippers. Since Mr. liye retails 
the set as well as producing it, the price asked is very moderate. This set is a welcome 
addition to the list of truly good plans. Price. 53.50 per set. 
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SHIP STUDIO NORTH EASTO:!, MASS. 


Presents 


Scenic Model Kits for 
Framing or Shadow Box 


one of the foremost professional ship 
model makers with over a quarter cent- 
ury of experience. These kits give 
you the attractive combination of a 
ship model under sail plus a marine 
painting. This three dimensional com- 
bination is suitable for framing or 
will make a handsome shadow box. The’ 
kit consists of the following: 

12" X 16" artist's canvas back 

board, wood sails and hull (band 

sawed and beveled to shape). 


Material for water, spars, deck 
fittings and rigging. 


Full size plan for instruction 


color painting and assembly. 
All you need is a knife, everything is 
so Clearly explained that a beginner 
can build these kits. 
A serious collector will find these 
four kits, as Series "A", interesting 
and representative examples of the age 
of sail. 


Shadow boxes are available mitered, 


These kits are designed by Richard Orr, 


and layout, Directions for carving, 


Price per one model kit..i4.98 


rabbeted and cut to size. Price, 01.25. 


SCENIC MODuL KITS 


We are informed by lir. Orr that he will 
send colored pictures of Series "A" of 
these kits to all members of the Guild. 
The first series are four models: the 
Pinky PALM, thé Gloucester Fisherman Scr. 
ELSIE, the Heel Tapper HANNAH and the 
Yacht AMERICA. 


Series "B" will be ready sometime in 
February and altho not fully determined 
it may be as follows: the Knockabout 
schooner ARATHUA, a Baltimore schooner 
privateer, a Colonial Schooner, and 
perhaps Captain Slocum's SPRAY. 


Mr. Orr writes: "You should see them 

at night in a shadow box with hidden 
lighting. Of course at the price these 
are of necessity a simplified model for 
the beginner, but if one wants to improve 
on them he can by adding blocks, anchor 
and flag - even to tiny figures of crew 
from waist up as these are at top of the 
bulwarks. I have made the directions 
quite clear - trying to put myself in 
the place of a novice. 


The price does not include postage and 
this will amount to the following extra 
charges: 
Boston and vicinity - add 5¢ on all 
orders under :1.00. 
East of the Mississippi up to 53.00 
add 15¢ over «3.00 add 25¢ 
Vest of the Mississippi - up to $3.00 
add 25¢ - ower $5.00 add 40¢. 


(le are pleased to publish material like this as a service to our ship modelers) 


Shop Notes at Random by Richard Orr. 


I use sugar pine all the way through. 


I like this best as it is easy to work and 


retains enough sap to lessen the danger of checking. I like Duco Undercoat. After one 
thin coat of shellac, apply it thin - two or three coats with a rub dow between. This 
makes a goo base and fills the grain at the bow and stern which sometimes shows up in 


the best of models. 


Rigging - I use all linen thread, boiled to shrink it up and lessen the chance of 
slacking up - particularly the shrouds. I wax both standing and running rigging with shoe 
maker's wax. A small ball of this may be bought at any shoe findings shop for 10¢. I 
melt it and spread it on a piece of sole leather - it is easier to handle this way. This 
wax has a resin base and will keep dampness and weather conditions out. Recently, I saw 
a model I had built twenty years ago. This rigging was as sound and taut as the day I 


built it. 


Viood Putty - This is very good for models and metal castings. It doesn't crumble 
like plaster of paris. It is good for small scrolls, etc. and can be carved, drilled, 
and turned and there is no shrinkage. Recently I tried it for imitation waves in a scenic 
model - when almost set up the waves are pulled into shape. 

For fine lettering and scroll work, I use waterproof ink and also a gold ink - 
apply these vith a pen. It is a lot easier than a fine brush and after it is dry use a 


flat varnish. 
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The Adventures of John \etherell 
with an introduction by 
C. S. Forester 


A Review - 


Being "a born snooper with a love for the sea", certainly paid off when Mrs. Anne 
Klein, N.R.G., owmer and proprietor of the Caravan Book Service, 170-16 84th Avenue, 
Jamaica, New York. Mrs. Klein hunts for rare nautical books in musty attics and dusty 
bookstalls, made an exciting discovery. She had picked up at an auction an ancient manu- 
script, and upon examining it, she found it was an old log of an English sailor, John 
Vetherell, born about 120 years ago. She lost no time in reading it, was fascinated by 
the salty tale and then wondered what to do with it. The diary written in long-hand 
read as easily as type ard was profusely illustrated in water color drawings. 


Upon contacting the publishers Doubleday & Co.,they placed the three volume manu- 
script in the hands of C. S. Forester, author of the "Horatio Hornblower" series of sea- 


tales, whose stories of things nautical of the 19th century are familiar to all readers 
of the aturday Jvening Post. 


"Although Forester cut down about two-thirds of the manuscript, he did not change 


the story but corrected his weird punctuation," said lirs. Klein and "he wrote a beauti- 
ful introduction." 


"The adventures of John letherell" is a thrilling saga of war, love and storms in 
every ocean - his adventures in the war against Napoleon, his 10 year imprisonment in 
a French jail, his experience in 12 ship-wrecks and his arrival in New York and his mar- 
riage to the first girl he met. 


John Perrit VJetherell, an English "tar" wos born in 1780, died in New York shortly 
after he stopped writing in 1834. He was a remarkable and colorful story teller, also 
a gifted artist, his log is illustrated with many watercolors, eight of them appear in 
the book. Mrs. Klein values the manuscript at 530,000. One of the pictures show is of 
the conflict between the British and the American ships, the corvette ALFRED of 24 guns 
and the brig \JARRIOR of 14 guns. Price +,5.00. R.N.H. 


INTRODUCING NEV! MEMBERS 


Frank S. 3unnell, P.O. Box 162, Stratford, Connecticut. "Born within the sight, 

sound and smell of salt water and have always sailed. Grandfather, Capt. John °/. 
Sterling (1796-1866) in 1835 brought the YORK from Canton to New York in 104 days 
(Cutler's Greyhounds of the Sea). I have Capt. Sterling's logs and diaries. Also Capt. 
Robert H. Waterm-n was at one time Capt. Sterling's first mate and later married his 
much younger sister, Cordelia, whence comes the name of the little (California tow, 
Cordelia, up in Solano County. Fairfield, too, in the same county is named for Capt. 
Vaterman's Connecticut birthplace. At present am gathering information as to the career 
of Capt. Villian Day (1715-1797) of Massachusetts, my late wife's great-great grandfather 
Have early portrait of him and also his original commission to sail as privateer, issued 
in the reign of George II and dated August 17, 1756. His ships were, first, the BLAKENY, 
90 tons; later the PRU°SIAN HERO, 400 tons. Captured and prize court decisions are on 
record in the Public Record Office in London. My professional searcher is still on 

this job." 


Joseph 5. Jerz = 2233 J, ‘ialton Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. "U. S. Sailing 
Ships is my great interest. I was fortunate in meeting Jack O'Donnell who introduced me 
to Mr. John J. Flynn, Mr. Sawers and other members of the Chicago Group. They suggested 
"Masting and Rigging" by Underhill as an answer to my rigging problems. I wonder if 
there are any other books which are as rich in giving actual measurements as lir. Under- 
hill's book. I am also looking for a source where I can get a set of super detailed, 
authentic plans of an .merican privateer. They must ve a "named" ship. Thnk you for 
the opportunity to join your fine organization. 
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George C, Sturtevant - 9 Last 36th Street, New York 16, N.Y. "I collect whaling 
logs, books, and scrimshaw, and ship paintings." Note: Mr. Sturtevant writes that he has 
a beautiful collection of scrimshaw and some rare items and says he will be pleased to 
write an article on scrimshaw for our forthcoming whaling issue. 


7 MiETING OF THE NEW YORK GROUP OF THE NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD 


There was a fine turnout of members and guests for the first fall meeting of the New 
York Group of the Nautical Research Guild, at the Seaman's Church Institute, ‘Jednesday 
evening, October 14th, most of the old timers were on deck while several new hands were 
cordially welcomed into the Group. Following the usual splendid dinner served in the In- 
stitute Diningroom, the Group enjoyed a grand tour of the new Museum, conducted by Captain 
Crowley and Richard Greyble, N.R.g., of the Museum staff and Thomas Boab, who is in charge 
of the Public Relations at the Institute. 


All members of the Guild visiting New York should avail themselves of the privilege 
of viewing the new museum. The Museum is interested in expanding their collection and 
would gratefully appreciate ship models, books, photographs etc. which the Guild members 
might be able to release or loan them. This Museum is a welcome addition to many other 
like organizations that are doing so much to preserve the nautical heritage and marine 
nistory of our country. Any help that the members of the Guild can give the Museum will 
not only be of great assistance to the Museum itself but will also provide additional 
strength and support to a fond interest vhich is very close to all of us in the Guild. 


The next meeting the New York Group will hold will be on ‘ednesday evening at the 
Seaman's Church Institute, 25 South St.,, New York City. William D. Wilkinson, Vice- 
Prese 


THE GAM CHAIR 
eee With this issue of the Journal we come to the end of 
NEW YEAR our sixth year. We all must realize that the Journal 
cannot exist without the full cooperation of all members 
and also the Guild cannot by the same tokn exist without the 
journal. We must have more articles; many of our members 
have been very faithful to the cause but from a study of the 
applications of the members we find that many have special= 
ized in interesting divisions of our overall effort and we 
would like to hear from them during the coming year..eWe 
would like to have the lead stories lined up and ready in 
a month to three months in advance...We are enclosing a 
notice in this issue calling to your attention that your 
1954 dues are now payable. It is difficult to say the least 
to plan the twelve issues for 1954 without being able to 
arrive at e budget early in the year. We therefore urge all members to pay their dues 
promptly. de have thought of establishing a certain month as a deadline for the pay- 
ment of dues, but we do not wish to do tiuis because so many of you are thoughtless and 
careless and the payment of dues spreads out over the year. Your cooperation will great 
greatly help us if you pay your dues promptly. We are anxious to increase the size of 
the Journal to twenty pages and this means more postage and more members and more ar— 
ticlesee.eYou will note that our dues have remained the same since we started and we will 
maintain them at $5.00 for 1954. This is subject to change depending upon the increase 
in postage and publishing costs, altno none is expected at this time...As we are going 


to use a postal permit in 1954 the pre-paid first class mail to some members will be 
discontinued. 


A Merry Christmas to all and may the goose hang high. 


Harry D. Hamilton 
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